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ADVERTISEMENT. 


50 a populous Village near the Metropolis, 
a conſiderable number of the Inhabitants 


have formed themſelves i into a Book SocteTy, - 
whereof a COMMITTEE is annually choſen, for 
the purpoſe of ſelecting ſuch books as they 
think proper to be circulated among the 
Society at large. At a meeting of this 
Committee, one of the Members propoſed the 
publication entitled «. Rights of Man.” Ano- 
ther Member reſiſted ſtrenuouſly the choice 
of a book which he conſidered as an inſidious. 
addreſs, under a fictitious and enſnaring title, 
ta weak heads and to bad hearts; as replete 
with indecency and ſcutrility ; and as dictated 
by a deſire of involving a free and happy coun- 
ay. 
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try in confuſion and ruin. He thought it 
would be a very indifferent compliment to the 
Society to ſuppoſe that they could derive any 
ſatisfaction from the peruſal of a work which, 
as it ſeemed to him, could be read with plea- 


ſure only by the diſaffected and the difloyal, 


and which muſt excite the indignation and ab- 
horrence of all: Friends to the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution. He alſo felt the force and Juſtice 


of a ſentiment which he had found in that 
very uſeful and amuſing compilation entitled 


The Spectator, purporting, that thoſe who. 


take a pleaſure in the reading and dif- 


little ſhort of the guilt of the firſt com- 


poſers; and apprehending the maxim to 
be true, that want of decency is want 


« of ſenſe,” in regard to the original com- 


poſer of a work, he did not conceive that 
the diſtributors thereof could be altogether 
abſolved from the obligation of the ſame 


rule. 


His 
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BW 
by His appoſition was, however, rendered 
ineffectual by the voice of the Majority; 
their own good hearts probably ſuggeſting 
to them, that 


« Vie is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
« As to be hated needs but to be ſeen.” 


The unſucceſsful opponent was, however, 
2 unwilling that the Society ſhould impute to 
him a concurrence in the Reſolution by which 
ſuch a book was ſubmitted to their peruſal. 
To obviate that ſuppoſition, he felt it his duty 
to ſignify his Proteſt againſt the Vote which 
he had in vain attempted to prevent; and 
leſt he ſhould appear capriciouſly to reſiſt 
the will of the major part of the Committee, 
all of whom he highly reſpected, he alſo | 
felt it incumbent upon him to aſſigu at 
large the reaſons on which his Proteſt was 
founded. Theſe reaſons, deduced from the 
obvious defign and tendency of the work in 
queſtion, are detailed in the followin g ſheets, 


and 


4 


and appear in their otiginal and genuine 
form of an Addreſs to the Society: at the 
ſame time candour requires him to add, that 
the idea of publiſhing them was firſt ſug- 
geſted by one of thoſe Gentlemen with whom 
he had the misfortune to differ upon the 
above occaſion. 
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T TAVING been unſucceſsful in my endeavours; as a 
H Member of your Committee, to prevent the intro- 
duction of Mr. Paine's & Rights of Man” into the Society, 
I conſider it as due to myſelf; as well as a propet mark of 
reſpect to the Society at large, thus to enter my Proteſt 
againſt the vote by which it was reſolved to preſerit that 
book to your inſpection. My wiſh is, to obviate the 
ſuppoſition that I concurred in flch a refolution ; ; but 
leſt 1 ſhould be thought to object on trivial grounds, I 
feel it incumbent upon me to aſſign at large the reaſons 
upon which my Preteſt is founded: 


In the firſt place, I canhof reconcile it to my own feelings 
to contribute in any degree to the circulation of a work, 
the palpable deſign of which is to invade the tranquillity 
and diſturb the happineſs of the State wheredf I am a 
member; and which work, under the fallacibus garb of an 
aſſertion of rights; appears to be ſolely intended to excite 
difaffeftion towards Government, to ſtimulate the people 
to ſedition and rebellion, and to involve this free and bliſs- 
ful country in ſcenes of confuſion and anarchy. 
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1 SHOULD alſo conſider myſelf as guilty of an infult 
upon your feelings, were I to put into your hands a work 
containing a moſt indecent and malignant attack upon 

that ConsTITUTION which is defervedly our pride and 
boaſt as Britons, and which preſerves inviolate our rights 
and privileges as free citizens; upon a Conſtitution obtained 

by the glorious ſtruggles of our anceſtors founded upon ex- 
perienee—matured by time—which has ſtood the teſt of 
ages - the eſſence of which is ſocial liberty the ſcope of 
which is ſocial happineſs ;—in ſhort, a Conſtitution which 


we enjoy as our ineſtimable birth-right, which calls 


for our gratitude to its venerable founders, and which it 
is our bounden duty to tranſmit inviolate to poſterity. 


Ir a book were propoſed poſſefling a tendency which is 
generally conſidered to be immoral and diſſolute, every 
Member of your Committee would ſpurn at the idea of 
ſubmitting it to youf notice, But can any publication 
be more groſsly or deſtructively vicious and immoral, than 
one which tends to diſturb the public order to promote 
2 violation of the important duties of ſubjets—to weaken 
or diſſolve the bands which, by connecting Government 
and People, keep Society together—to withdraw the reſpect 
which both reaſon and religion preſcribe as due to the 
ruling powers—to diminiſh the authority of the laws, and 
thereby to remove the reſtraints which are neceſſary to 
control the paſſions of mankind—and, finally, to facrifice 
domeſtic tranquillity and national proſperity for inteſtine 
commotions and civil diſcord ? 


Ira plan were publiſhed for 1 purpoſe of inſtructing 
and encouraging evil · diſpoſed perſons to ſet fire to the ha- 
bitations 
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a bitations of individuals, who would aſſiſt in the propagation 


of ſo deteſtable aſcheme? Shall we favour then the attempts, 


. encourage or patronize the efforts of an incendiary, who 
aims at the conflagration of that noble and valuable edifice 


the common and comfortable dwelling of us all, while under 
its friend] y and hoſpitable roof we partici pate with hatmony 
and affection the tranſcendant enjoyments of a firmly-united 
and a well- regulated family 15 


Wurz, W I decline to take a part in the diſ- 
ſeminating of ſedition and treaſon, I am a real friend to fair 


and candid diſcuſſion, which, inſtead of being hoſtile, 
would prove favourable to the Britiſh Conſtitution. But 


the diſquiſitions of Mr. Paine are by no means of a Ipecu- 
lative kind. Under the maſk of diſcuſſion, they really 
point to action they lead to turbulence and general com- 


motion. If they were to have their deſired effect, 


Government would be overturned; the Conſtitution 
annihilated; our lives, our liberties, and our property would 


be deprived of legal protection; and in vain might we 


look into the darkſome void of futurity to catch even a faint 
and dubious glimpſe of any ſecurity againſt unbridled li- 


centiouſneſs and unreſtrained violence. 


IT may be ſaid, that if Mr. Paine's doctrines be not 


founded in reaſon, their being propagated will but ex- 


poſe them to refutation; but who would diſtribute poiſon 
for the fake of the antidote ? and ſuch doctrines, although 


fallacious and ſophiſtical in the extreme, nay, although 


they refute themſelves by their glaring abſurdity and in- 
conſiſtency, may nevertheleſs, among perſons of particu- 
lar deſcriptions, and for whom chiefly they are deſigned, do 

Bz much 


64 
much harm. They are not indeed calculated to produce their 
effect upon ſtrong, experienced, and well-informed minds; 
they are framed for the meridian of thoſe underſtandings 
which are not accuſtomed to weigh and to diſeriminate; 


and which are ever ready, whether from indolence, debi- 


* - 


lity, or inexperience, to receive ſuch impreſſions as ac- 
cident or crafty deſign may happen to produce, 


Tuxsx diſquiſitions are alſo adapted to operate upon 
the reſtleſſneſs inherent in man; and they proceed upon 


the ungenerous principle, that human nature is a fertile 
ſoil for the cultivation of diſcontent: but more eſpecially 


do they ſeem to be prompted by the baſe conſideration, 
that it is eaſy to infuſe diſſatisfaQion into the minds of 
thoſe who occupy the lower ſtations in Society, and that it 
requires but little addreſs or ingenuity to inſpire ſuch per- 
fons with diſguſt and envys and to convince them that 
the gradation of rank, which is indiſpenſable to order; 
and founded indeed i in nature; is an infringement on their 
rights. Schemes of unattainable equality cannot fail to be 
grateful to thoſe who have but a very ſmall portion of the 
goods of fortune, who are eaſily led to believe that 
diſparity is an evil and an injuſtice to which they ought 
not to ſubmit. Inſtead of promoting contentment and 
cheerful induſtry, ſo beneficial to the individual and the 
community—inſtead of pointing out the advantages which 
are peculiar to each ſtation, and which prove, that not- 
withſtanding an apparent inequality, the balance is poiſed 
with impartial juſtice—inſtead of diſplaying virtue as the 


only ſource of real felicity, it is the object of the modern 


Rights of Man“ to create reſtleſsneſs and diſſatisfaction, 
, and 
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and to perſuade mankind, that they ſuffer injuries which 
they do not perceive, that they ſuſtain hardſhips which 
they do not feel, that their comforts are viſionary and 
their happineſs mere deluſion; in ſhort, theſe doctrines 
find men happy, prevail on them to believe that they are 
not ſo, and in the end render them miſerable, 


Sven attempts are not more pernicious than abſurd— 
not more deſtructive of the general good, than unfriendly 


to the real intereſts of thoſe whoſe welfare they artfully 


profeſs to have in view : for, by endeavouring to remove 
a_ due ſubordination, and to create contention between 


the ſeveral orders of which Society is compoſed, they 


tend to deſtroy the harmony and co-operation of the 


whole, and to produce evils which would fall heavieſt 
on the loweſt claſſes, which have the feweft reſources, and 


are unavoidably the moſt dependant. It would be juſt as ra- 


tional to attempt to perſuade the Feet, that, conſidering their 
importance and utility, they ought not to ſubmit to thoſe 
offices which are aſſigned them—that it is a hardſhip and 
an injuſtice for them to be obliged to wade through the 
dirt, and to bear the weight of the whole body—that they 
are intitled to ſome nobler capacity, ſome more elevated 
ſtation—that having nerves as well as the Head (the pre- 
tended ſeat of intelligence), their opinions ought to be 
taken, their will conſulted, and themſelves admitted into 
the council ; and that they ought, in maintenance of their 
rights, to rebel againſt ſo groſs an inequality of arrange- 
ment, and refuſe to perform their accuſtomed works of | 
drudgery, | 
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Tr ts, further, a favourite object with the abettors of theſe 
deceptious ſyſtems of pretended rights, to poiſon the tender 
minds of generous and unſuſpecting youth—to take the 
judgment by ſurpriſe—to warp the reaſon while it is in 
its progreſs towards maturity—and to imprint injurious 
impreſſions at a period when they are moſt likely to 
be rendered indelible. By ſuch means it is endeavoured 
to lay a foundation for diſturbances in future generations, 
in caſe the preſent age, under the influence of good edu - 
cation and good habits, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to de- 
feat the machinations of ſedition, 


Bur the doctrines J allude to are particularly intended 
ta unite and call into action the unprincipled and turbu- 
lent part of mank ind, the common peſts of Society; who 


are ever ready to ſecond any attempts which lead to 
tumult and diſorder. Deſperate, ambitious, and malignant, 
their views are promoted, or their feelings gratified by 
ſcenes of riot and confuſion, and they depend for their 
harveſt upon the convulſions of kingdoms and empires. 
Men of this deſcription diſlike nothing ſo much as the 
reſtraints of law and decorum. Their wiſhes are thwarted 
by the controul of any Government which has vigour 
enough to protect the good from the attacks of the bad, 
to repel the incurſions of violence and licentiouſneſs, and 
to keep Society together in a firm and compact band of 
union. Such perſons, who from the nature of their dif. 
poſitions and purſuits are abundantly more watchful and 
active than the friends of Order, are obliged to anybody 
who will furniſh ther with a ſhadow of a pretext for vo- 

ciferating, 


(.7 ) 
ciferating, © ſomething is rotten in the State /- and they 
would rejoice in an opportunity to 

« Cry Havock ! and let flip the dogs of war.” 


They flock to a Declaration of abſurd, fictitious, and 
impracticable Rights, as to a Manifeſto of Rebellion or a 
Standard of Revolt happy in an occaſion to blow the flame 
which may catch all that is combuſtible in a State thrice 
happy to find a head, whether a TYLER, a Capk, or a 
CaTILINE, who may lead them to the attack, or at leaſt 
give a conſiſtence and a concord to their conſpiracies. 


FORTUNATELY, it is not ſo eaſy a matter as theſe 
incendiaries vainly ſuppoſe, to induce a Nation to part 
with ſubſtantial felicity and rational freedom ; their nefa- ' 
rious attempts, however, keep Society in a ftate of fer- 
ment and agitation, give uneaſineſs to the virtuous and 
well-diſpoſed, and tend to weaken the beneficial energies 
of Government. Inſtead, therefore, of being encouraged 
in any degree, they ought, by all poſſible means, to be diſ- 
countenanced by all real friends to their country. Why 
ſhould a good cauſe inſpire leſs vigour or leſs activity than a 
bad one? Why ſhould the adherents of the Conſtitution - 
be leſs zealous than its foes? Why ſhould the well-diſ- 
poſed be leſs vigilant, or leſs animated, than thoſe of a 
contrary deſcription ? The ſtrongeſt fortreſs muſt fall, if 
the garriſon, ſupinely depending upon the ſtrength of the 
walls, neglect to repel the aſſailants, It ought not to ſatisfy | 
the minds of good citizens, to leave to Government the 
whole taſk of preſerving the public tranquillity. It is on 
every account to be deſired, that the extraordinary inter- 
poſition of the public force for the maintenance of order 
"a mould 
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ſhould be ſeldom reſorted to. The neceſſity of ſuch inter- 
ference would be generally prevented, if individuals were 
to exert themſelves. within the ſphere of their influence, 


and endeayour to check cauſes inſtead of waiting for effects; 
if they would overawe and diſcourage the common diſ- 


turbers of ſociety by a marked deteſtation of their charac- 
ters, and by a ſteady and unremitting watchfulneſs of their 
meaſures and deſigns. The odium attached to vice fur- 
niſhes perhaps a more general check to its progrels 
than even the penalties of the law. 


| . upon the whole, are the modern « Rights of 
d Man” intended to take advantage of all that is weak 
and of all that is wicked in Society; of the failings and the 


vices, of the worſt paſſions and the baſeſt propenſities of 


mankind: thus are they deſigned to collect into a focus 


the turbulent and the diſaffected: they tend to embitter 


the labourer's toil, and to infuſe the poiſon of diſcontent 
into his invigorating draughts, which were went to ſup- 
port him cheerfully, under his fatigues : and, adapted by 
their coarſe and ſuperficial reaſonings to minds entirely un- 


cultivated, which are unuſed to the detection of fallacy, 


and unable to trace cauſes to effects, they form a catechiſm 
of ſedition and diſloyalty for the lower orders. a 


SUCH are the means reſorted to, in order to effect the 
overthrow of Government and the ſubverſion of the Conſti- 
tution. Government is a very irkſome and inconvenient 
inſtitution for thoſe who diſlike the reſtraints of law ; 3 and 
it is not ſurprizing (excepting in point of egregious abſur- 
dity), that ſuch perians ſhould endeayour to perſuade man- 
kind, that i it is almoſt uſcleſs and unneceſſary. Thus our 
author, 


695 | 

author, Part II. page 8. ſays, that © Government is no 
be farther neceſſary than 10 ſupply the few caſes, to which 
te ſociety and civilization are not conveniently com- 
« petent: that . The abolition of any formal Go- 
te vernment, far from being the diſſolution of Society, 
« brings it cloſer together : that “ Formal Government 1 
&«. makes but a ſmall part of civilized life ; and, whenever 
the beſt that human wiſdom can deſire is eſtabliſhed, it 
« js a thing more in name and idea than in fact:“ and 
page 10, that “It is but few general laws that civilized 
* life requires, and thoſe of ſuch common uſefulneſs, that 
4 whether they are enforced by the form of Government or 
“ not, the effect will be the ſame *.” 


Bur ſurely it is not poſſible that ſuch traſh (which I 
have only quoted in order to point out the cloven foot, 
and expoſe. the deſign and the extent of our author's doc- 
trines) can raiſe a film before the underſtanding, and 
obſcure the real, the efficient, the univerſal operation of 
Government, either as the keyſtone which keeps the arch : 
together, or as the only poſſible ſource of protection to 
the individual, in all the relations and in all the —— 
in which he can be ſuppoſed to exiſt. 


The example of the American States, during the war, is quoted, in 
order to prove that Society can exiſt without Government. But in a time 
of civil war, when a country is covered with armies, though its government 

be in a manner ſuſpended, for inter arma filent leges; yet the very ſtate of : 
hoſtilities compreſſes the people into compactneſs and ſubordination, and 
the civil government is only merged in the neceſſarily more vigorous Ray 

more unlimited controul of military power. 
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_ Warar is Society, but a ſtate where the compulſory ob. 
ligation of laws is interpoſed between paſſion, violence, 
and injuſtice, and the enjoyment of thoſe rights which are 
properly recognized and defined ? And how are theſe laws 
to be made and enforced without ſame adequate authority ? 
And what is that authority but Government ? which, 
as it ſuperintends the whole, and every part, is neceſ- 
farily ſupreme. In what condition, in what occupation, 
in what retirement, is not the agency of this power to 
be traced? And what can poſſibly be ſubſtituted in its 
place? It is the only ſource of all protection and of all 
ſecurity. True, it does not furniſh the vegetative prin- 
ciple which makes the corn to grow, nor does it beſtow 
the genial warmth that matures the fruit of the vineyard ; 
but it extends its guardian influence over the ſwelling ear 
and the ripening cluſter; it protects the labours of the huf- 


bandman, and defends the haryeſt and the vintage from 
op and ee 


Tas doctrine of Mr. Paine, that Government i is of very 
limited importance and utility, is confuted not only by the 
plaineſt dictates of common- ſenſe, but alfo by the daily ex- 
perience of common life. Do we not find that every in- 
ferior aſſociation of mankind calls of neceſſity for ſome 
connecting and controuling authority? By what other 
means are the domeſtic concerns of a private family (the 
moſt natural type, and perhaps the original foundation of 
Society at large) to be preſerved from confuſion and ruin? 
What a ſcene would the application of equalizing prin- 
ciples produce in a domeſtic eftabliſhment 2 Do not the 
common intereſts of every Pariſh require the management, 
. direction, and control, of a Government within itſelf 2 
Nay, 


EE 


Nay, will our author aſſert, that in the higheſt ſtate of 
exhilaration which he ever experienced in his politieo- 
convivial meetings (commonly denominated Clubs) he 
ever propoſed to his free and animated aſſociates to relieve 
themſelves from the irkſome authority of the chair? Ten 
or twenty equals, aſſimilated by their diſpoſition and 
habits, cannot aſſemble for any particular purpoſe, and 
ſcarcely to eat and drink together, without a Preſident, 
Chairman, or Head, to preſerve order and decorum. But 
ten or twenty millions of all ranks, habits, and diſpoſitions, 
aſſociated for the protection of unnumbered complex 
intereſts, and for the preſervation of multifarious rights, 
have but little occaſion for ſuch aſſiſtance; and with 
them the beſt Government © that human wiſdom can de- 
« viſe, is a thing more in name and idea than in fact.“ 
Oh!] the wonderful diſcoveries of modern philoſophy ! 


NECESSARY indeed it is that the functions of Govern-. 
ment ſhould be exerciſed according to certain forms and 
rules; which, while they do not clog or cripple, and there- 
by deprive it of its eſſential energy, furniſh powerful 
checks againſt the exertion of its powers for the purpoſes 
af oppreſſion. Theſe checks are happily to be found in 
that ſeparation of office, in that diſtribution of privilege 
and function, which have rendered the Britiſh Conſtitution 
the ſource of freedom, of felicity, and of glory, to this 
country—the enyy of the reſt of the world, and the maſ- 
ter- piece to which all rational friends of Liberty throughout 
the globe look up, as to a matchleſs model for imitation. 
But notwithſtanding that the ſymptoms of à ſound and 
healthy conſtitution are with us ſo apparent, Mr. Paine 
takes upon himſelf to aſſert, that we have no Conſtitution 

at 
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at all! Why did he not at the ſame time tell us that wo 
have no funſhine, no agriculture, no commerce | Such 
information, perhaps, he reſerves for ſome future compi- 
lation of his reveries. 


Mx, PA INE endeavours to fix an odium upon ſubſiſting 
Governments by recalling to mind the ſcenes that ſtain the 
page of early hiſtory. But the recollection of the Norman 
Tyranny, of the Foreſt Cruelties, and the Curfew Bell, ſerves, 
by way of contraſt, to attach us the more firmly to the 
ſyſtem of ſecurity we now enjoy, againſt the repetition of 


ſuch grievous oppreſſions. Our Conſtitution is not (as this 


writer would fain inſinuate) founded on ſuch a baſis. We 


can trace its lamina much higher, The Norman Conqueſt 


did but retard its growth, and for a time check its prin- 
ciples from expanding; but did not deſtroy, or even ulti- 


mately weaken, the beneficial energy of thoſe principles. 


Through the rapacity and oppreſſive deſpotiſm of the firſt 
monarchs of that line, we can connect ſome of our deareſt 
privileges with the names of an ALFRED and an EDWAR D. 
Having by its native vigour recovered from a malady 


which ſeemed: for a while to threaten its exiſtence, the 
Conſtitution has ſince, from time to time, been deriving ' 
new acceſſions of ſtrength ; and we hardly know whether 


to admire moſt the beautiful ſimplicity it diſplayed in its 


infant ſtate; or the value and importance of thoſe ad- 


vantages which it gradually obtained and ſecured, as 
circumſtances pointed out their neceſſity; and which, 
therefore, were adapted to obvious expedience. Nor are 
we to conclude; however perfect it may now appear, that 
further improvements may not be ſuggeſted by further ex- 
perience, 
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perience. The invaluable bulwark which our Liberties 
acquired when the Judges were rendered independent of 
the Crown, is but of very recent date. And who will 
 fay, that any human inſtitution can be at any time at the 
ne plus ultra of perfection? Let us not, however, be in- 
ſenſible of the advantage, that, inſtead of having to ſubvert, 
aboliſh, or expunge, our pleaſing taſk is to ſecure, to 
guard, to poliſh, and to beautify ; and let us cautiouſly 
refrain from tampering with a ſyſtem ſo admirable 
in theory, ſo excellent in practice. There is nothing, 
however valuable, thaf the injudicious meddler may not 
ſpoil, But what madneſs would it be to facrifice, in one 
raſh moment, all the advantages which have been obtained 
during a ſucceſſion of ages; and, as our author adviſes, 
to © begin anew :” that is to ſay, to loſe all the ground 
we have gained—to give up our hold of all that we poſſeſs 
—to part with the ſubſtance for the ſhadow—to plunge 
from the happy ftate of Law and Liberty into the chaotic 
abyſs of confuſion and anarchy—and, like the ſenſe- 
leſs diſſipator of the old family eſtate, to put it out of 
the power of Poſterity to fool away that noble political 
patrimony a good Conſtitution, or to derive any obligation 
from their anceſtors except a bare and unprotected exiſ- 
tence ! | 


Bur left our author ſhould fail in his cep de main 
aſſault upon Government in general, he proceeds to 
attack it more deliberately in the detail. And it ſeems 
that the monarchical form excites his keeneſt vengeance. 
Nor is this much to be wondered at, For beſides that it is 
the moſt vigorous form. in which Government can ap- 
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pear, Monarchy in this country is the principle which 
gives activity and energy to the whole. Monarchy is here 
also perhaps peculiarly obnoxious, becauſe it is a part of 
the regal prerogative to be the fountain of juſtice; and the 
ſpring which puts the laws into execution. This is an 
unpardonable offence—and no pains are ſpared to reprefent 
Royalty as an odious and an uſeleſs inſtitution; conſiſting 
merely of outward pomp and unneceſſary parade, and at- 
tended with grievous and unprofitable expence. End- 
lefs changes are rung upon the abſurdity (I believe it 
is alſo termed * inhumanity”) of beſtowing a million 
a-year upon a ſingle individual. Mr. Paine muſt have 
a very contemptible opinion of the underſtandings of Eng- 
liſhmen, if he thinks they can be impoſed. upon by ſuch 
fallacious ſuggeſtions (reaſonings they certainly are not), 
Does he conceive there is not ſenſe enough in this country 
to diſcover that the yearly million he alludes to is paid, 
not to the man, but to the King—not to the individual, 
- but to the office—not as a ſinecure gratuity, but for the 
moſt eſſential and important functions? Although he 
may chuſe to conſider the Crown only as a © metaphor # 
« ſhewn at the Tower for ſixpence or a ſhilling a- piece 
we know and value the ſtrength and vigour of our 
Monarchy; we feel that its intereſts are but reciprocal 
with thoſe of the country, which has „ grown with 


® The ſame luxuriant and poetival fancy which views à Crown only as 
a * metaphor,” may probably contemplate Juſtice as meaning nothing 
more than a female figure with a bandeau before her eyes, and poiſing 
| Neadily a pair of ſcales 1 Er fic de ſimilibus. 
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tt its growth, and ſtrengthened with its ſtrength;“ 
we eſteem thoſe uſeful and efficient prerogatives with 
which the Conſtitution has inveſted our King as a 
grand ſource, and as an eſſential ſecurity of our national 
conſequence and felicity; and we ſee with admitation 
the exerciſe of thoſe prerogatives ſo wiſely and cautiouſly 
guarded as to render it impoſſible they ſhould be abuſed to 
the detriment of our liberties, Accordingly, we are fo 
far from grudging the liberal allowance which we preſent 
by our repreſentatives, at the commencement of each 
reign, for the ſupport of the regal dignity, as well as for the 
various charges on the Civil Lift, that we think no money 
can be better beſtowed ; and we no more wiſh to 
diminiſh the ſplendor of our political than that of the 


natural Sun, 


ANoTHER quality of the Monarchy which gives great 
offence, is its hereditary nature. Nor is this to be 
wondered at: the buſtle, the ſtrife, the confuſion, 
the cabal, the intrigues, and the anarchy which are 
ſure to attend the election of a King, would be replete 
with entertainment and gratification to thoſe whoſe turn 


Mr. Paine, in his Firſt Part, ſays, that ** the falaries of the Judges are 
« almeſt the only charge that is paid out of the Revenue. Now it hap- 
pens that the Civil Liſt, conſiſting of one million per annum, defrays all ex 
pences that teſpeR Civil Government, as well as thofe which are perſonal 
with regard to bis Majeſty ; and that, beſides the ſalaries of the Judges, 
the appointments of Foreign Ambaſſadors, thoſe of all Officers of State, all 
penſions, ſ:eret. ſervice- money, the expences of the houſhold eſtabliſh- 
ment, thoſe of a numerous family, as well as his Majeſty's privy purſe, 
depend alone on tkis fund, —This may ſerve as one of many inſtances of 


Mr, Paine's talent for miſrepreſentatiou. 
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o mind or of politics leads them to favour ſuch ſcent 


| Beſides, what a fine opportunity for plots and counterplots 
would an interregnam afford! But thoſe who prefer a 
tranquil inſtantaneous ſucceſſion to a violent or bloody 
election thoſe who think a regular and uninterrupted 
continuation of the functions of Government preferable to 
their occaſional ſuſpenſion—thoſe who had rather be go- 
verned by a Monarch in a coutſe of deſcent from an 
antient and beloved race, than by one impoſed upon them 
by the ſtrength or addreſs of a party, or by force of arms 
{which muſt ever be the caſe in an elective Monarchy); 
ſuch perſons, I ſay, will rejoice in the hereditary nature of 
the Crown. Beſides, the convulſion neceſſatily produced 
upon a regal election would diſturb and unhinge the 
whole machine of the Conſtitution. It would have re- 
quired a degree of candour very inconſiſtent both with our 
Author's plan and his practice to have noticed, that the 
inconveniencies which he refers to as ariſing from the 
nonage, idiotcy, or other incapacity of the perſon on whom 
2 crown might devolve in an invariable courſe of deſcent; 
cannot exiſt, where, as in this country, the power of Yar 
lament extends to provide againſt ſuch caſes. And the 
objections which are urged againſt an hereditary — 
to the crown, on account of the poſſible prevalence of per- 
ſonal ambition, or of a tyrannical diſpoſition; in the cha- 
rater of the reigning monarch (which objections apply 
with much more force to an elective monarchy); they are 
' of little weight where the powers of the crown are fo 
limited by, ſo connected with, and ſo dependent upon, tlie 
other powers known to the Conſtitution of this country := | 
| At 
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At a time when the exerciſe of the kingly powers was free 
from thoſe important checks which have been ſince inter- 
poſed (for many of our moſt valued ſecurities have been 
obtained within little more than a century), this nation 
proved that it was out of the power of the monarch to vio- 
late or alter the Conſtitution, and to diminiſh the Liberties 
of the People. In ſhortz our Monarchy, although in its 
principle hereditary, yet is by no means indefeaſibly ſo; 
there being a power in Parliament to paſs over, for ſufficient 
cauſe, an individual who may be evidently unfit to ſucceed; 
deviating, however, no further than neceſſity requires, from 
the ſtrict line of ſucceſſion. And however the exerciſe 
of deſpotiſm may tend to corrupt the heart or contract the 
underſtanding, the ſituation and the limited though re- 
ſpectable authority of a King of England are calculated to 
inſtil into his mind principles of public virtue, to form 
him to the habits of good government, - to enlarge his 
underſtanding, to cultivate in him à regard for the real 
and permanent intereſts of his people, and to render him 
che moſt benevolent and uſeful of human beings, © a 
« Patriot Prince !” | | | 


'HAvinG laboured; though I truſt very unſucceſsfully, 
to create a prejudice againſt the Crown of this kingdom, 
Mr. Paine next endeavours, with much malignant ſcur- 
rility, to ſeduce the affections of a loyal people from the 
Sovereign on the throne: He wiſhes to wea ten the attach- 
ment ſubſiſting between this Prince and his people, by repre- 
ſenting the royal lineage as poſſeſſing very ſlender ties with 
the country, and as proceeding: from a foreign ſtock, re- 
cently imported, by an injudicious choice, to ſway a ſceptre 

| C with 
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with which it had no previous connexion. How falſe, how 
inſolent to Britons, are ſuch inſinuations! Does this vain 
and malevolent writer fancy it to be in his power to make 


us forget, that the Sovereign who is dear to our hearts, both 


for his perſonal virtues and for the attachment he has al- 
ways ſhewn to the Conſtitution, is alſo the deſcendant of 
the original founder of the Britiſh Monarchy ? The va- 
rious channels through which the royal blood has flowed 


for nearly 1000 years, are at length happily united in an 
illuſtrious Proteſtant line; and the ancient crown of this 


kingdom is now worn, with hereditary right, by a Prince, 
who, while he fits on the throne of his anceſtors, reigns 
with more unlimited ſway in the affections of his ſubjects. 


Netns can it be in the power of wanton and licen- 
tious indecency to ſtifle our attachment to perſons and fa- 


milies whoſe memory ought ever to be dear to Engliſhmen. 
It is not ſurely for malice and miſrepreſentation to make us 


forget, that the Houſes of Ox ANR and BRUNSWICK have 
rendered us eſſential ſervices at critical times, and that to 
them, under Providence, we are indebtcd for the continued 
enjoyment of privileges which diſtinguiſh us from the reſt 
of the world. Such names have been hitherto mentioned 
with veneration by our moſt ardent and enlightened pa- 
triots : ſuch names will continue to be venerated by all 
who, being rationally as well as fervently attached to the 
Conftitution itſelf, cannot remember with indifference 
thoſe perſons and families which have been the inſtru- 


ments of its preſervation. 


IT may not be inapplicable here to obſerve, that no» 
thing can be more different from a pure and liberal lame 


of 
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of real patriotiſm, than that coarſe and paltry diſpoſition 
which delights in abuſe and invective againſt. all perſons 
inveſted with power and authority. The former can even 
oppoſe with reſpect, and will render ſerious and determined 
reſiſtance (ſhould that eyer become neceſſary) more 
| weighty and efficacious, by the dignified decency from 

- which it never departs: the latter is inceſſantly violating 
the wiſe and ſalutary precept which forbids us to © ſpeak 
&« evil of dignities: ” its principal gratification appears to 
conſiſt in railing againſt the higher powers: it ſeems to 
depend for perſonal conſequence upon attacking that of ſu- 
periors : or, perhaps, it conſiders nothing as ſo great a proof 
of magnanimous hardihood and independent ſpirit, as boldly 
to treat with groſs ſcurrility characters and ſituations which 
- the reſt of the world look up to with reſpect: and, like the 
- unbluſhing profligate, it delights to wound and to torture 
the feelings of thoſe who retain a ſenſe of propriety, 


WHAT can be more baſe and ungenerous than the 
diſpoſition I allude to? The order of civil ſociety (par- 
taking of the invariable principle of nature itſelf ) requires 
a progreflive gradation : and the higheſt ranks, expoſed 
as they ate by their elevation to the ſhafts of malice and 
envy, are but little coveted by the unprejudiced philoſo- 
phical mind, that juſtly appreciates the advantages and diſ- 
advantages of reſpective ſituations. The tation of Roy- 
alty itſelf, with all the dazzling glare which ſurrounds it, 
is far from being enviable : arduous as it is elevated—the 
ſymbol of power, but clogged with reſtraints unknown to 


Inferior rank—impeded in the enjoyment of numberleſs 
C 2 individual 
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individual comforts==debarred even of ſome of the moſt 
common, and at the ſame time the moſt valuable privi- 
leges of nature —encumbered with regalia—ſhackled with 
forms and ceremonies—conſpicutous always by the blaze 
of its own rays, and precluded from the delicious gratifi- 
cations to be found in ſecluſion and privacy—beſet with 
anxious cares, and eminently expoſed to calumny, to plots, 
and conſpiracies while the high and important office of 
a King, for the ſake of the public good, calls for ſuch 
facrifices from the Man, how unworthy and ungenerous 
muſt it be to delight in wounding his perſonal feelings, 
and in planting his Crown with additional thorns ? How 
much more conſiſtent with the duty, as well as the intereſt 
of ſubjects, to alleviate his cares, and to ſmooth' his 
rugged path by demonſtrations of fidelity, loyalty, and af- 
fection! Nor is it in the indulgence of ſuch ſentiments that 
we fhall be either pledged or diſpoſed to ſubmit to op- 
preſſion. The feeling, the generous, and the loyaF cha- 
rater would be the moſt ſtrenuous, and the moſt manly, _ 
in defence of its rights, and of thoſe of the country at large, 
A nation ſo compoſed would be the laſt to be — 
but would never be enſlaved *. 


So true is it that the rational loyalty of a free people is 
itſelf a bulwark of their freedom, and by uniting them 


In the year 1777, the Rev. Mr. Hon x r expreſſed himſelf as follows: 
« 1 would offend the Sovereign with as much reluQance as the parent. 
« Whoever or whatever is Sovereign, demands the reſpe and ſupport of 
< the people. The union is formed for their happinefs, which cannot be 
„ had without mutual reſpect; and he counſels maliciouſly who would 
ei perſuade either to a wanton breach of it.” I truſt, that in 1792 Joun 
Honng Tooxr, Eſq. is under the influence of the ſame ſentiments, 


cloſely 
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cloſely together in one common ſentiment, as well as one 
common intereſt, preſerves concord and happineſs at 
home, and creates conſequence and reſpectability abroad. 
Thus, while the parent lives, a numerous offspring are 
held together by the influence of a common feeling, and 
conſtitute a compact, harmonious, and happy family, in 
proportion to the prevalence of filial regard; illuſtrating 
thereby how much a ſympathy of ſentiment tends to con- 
ciliate affection. But when this bond of union is with- 
drawn, the parts it held ſo cloſely together are ſeparated and 
diſperſed ; while indifference or coldneſs, if not diſcord and 
animoſity, too frequently ſucceed to that harmony and at- 
tachment which formed the chief delight of early life, 


Ir is the happineſs of this country to have a monarch 
who reigns not only the King but the fond father of his 
people ; while their chearful and affectionate loyalty 
conſtitutes the happineſs of his life, the chief glory of 
his crown, and the ſtrength, proſperity, and ſplendour 
of the nation, 


Axp ſhall we, while the gloom, the diſmay, and the 
univerfal ſtagnation, occaſioned by the yet recent malady 
of our common Father are freſh in our recollection 
while our hearts ſtill vibrate with the tranſports of joy 
which aſſailed us on his welcome and almoſt unhoped- 
for recovery—ſhall we countenance the moſt audacicus 
inſults on his perſon, and the moſt malignant attacks 
upon his Crown? Or ſhall we demonſtrate our attach- 
ment to himſelf and his family, by conſigning the au- 
thors of ſuch attempts to their proper ſtation of con- 
tempt and infariy ? 
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„ „ 
As the direct way to demoliſh any building is, 


Sampſon- like, to pull down the pillars by which it is ſup- 
ported; in order to aboliſh Monarchy it is found expedient 


to attack the ariſtocratical branch of government. Hence 
a violent outcry againſt orders of Nobility, which it is 
not impoſſible may excite the envy of thoſe who are thus 
vociferous. | | | 


Mx. Paine ſeems very deſirous that his readers ſhould 
conſider the rank of Nobility as conſiſting merely in a 


- frivolous exterior diſtinction, in © ribbands, garters, and 


cc nick-names *; another inſult on the underſtanding and 
experience of Engliſhmen ; who know, by the aid of both, 
that a Government like theirs, partly monarchical, requires 
not only a gradation of rank, but alſo an intermediate 
legiſlative order, interpoſed between the monarch and the 

popular repreſentative, and connecting them together by 
a kind of middle nature, while it occupies with advan- 
tage the otherwiſe too great ſpace exiſting between them ; 


and which, depending for its own preſervation on that of 
the other two branches, is rendered thereby the natural 


guardian of both, and a powerful check againſt the en- 
croachment of either, 


THe people of this country are by no means ſuch ſu- 


_ perficial obſervers as Mr. Paine ſuppoſes or wiſhes them to 


be.—Far Com confining their attention to externals, 
they can ſee that the pomp and ſplendour annexed to the 
rank of Engliſh Nobility, are but appendages to a high 


* Mr, Paine's ingenious definition for the term Title, 
ſituation, 
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Ktuation, and to important public duties, both of the 


legiſlative and judicial kind. Such a ſituation and ſuch 
duties ſhould ſurely be ever accompanied with ſome- 
thing to impreſs the ſenſes ; for it is not in the nature of 
man to be always engaged in abſtract operations. Nor 
is this order, with us, poſſeſſed of any peculiar privileges, 
but ſuch as are requiſite for the free and beneficial ex- 
erciſe of its functions. In every other reſpect, the Peer 
and the Peaſant are under the equal adminiſtration of equal 
laws, which know not any difference between them in 
regard to thofe important rights which are founded in na- 
ture, and to ſecure which is the grand object of ſociety. 


From ſuch a community of intereſt with perſons of 


this elevated ſtation, who would be equally injured with 


ourſelves by any infringement on the rights of the ſubject, 
we derive an important additional ſecurity for the preſer- 
vation of our liberties. And thus the Peers of Great Bri- 
tain, though not actually deputed, do virtually poſſeſs a re- 
preſentatiye character, obliging them cautiouſly and firmly 
to protect thoſe rights which they enjoy in common, and 
which they can enjoy only in common with the people at 
large; while the exiſtence of ſuch a rank in the State, 
beſides its other adyantages, is conducive to the promo- 
tion of a ſpirit of virtuous enterprize and of honourable 
emulation; and its hereditary nature is neceſſary both 
to render jt independent of the Crown, and to inſure its 
ſtavility and its permanence. 


Mx. PAINE, in his endeavours to create a prejudice 
againſt Monarchy and Ariſtocracy, retails very artfully the 
| C 4 com- 
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common- place topics of objection to which each is liable 
in its ſimple form: and he as artfully avoids mention of 
the diſadvantages attending a Government conſiſting ſolely 
of a Democratic repreſentation. But it might not be un- 
fair to aſk him, Whether in that beverage of which his 
libations are perhaps ſometimes compoſed, he finds that the 
ſpirit and the limpid element, the ſweet and the acid in- 
gredients, do each retain the ſame preciſe properties when 
combined together, which they ſeverally poſſeſſed in their 
ſeparate and independent ſtate ? or, Whether they are not 
blended that each may modify and correct the other, 
and that a new and agreeable effect may be produced 
from the union? The alluſion is a very familiar one, but 
I hope excuſable if found to be appoſite. The Govern- 
ment of this country is compounded of thoſe three forms 
in which alone Government has ever appeared, and which 
have ever proved highly objectionable in their ſeparate 
exerciſe; and by blending them together in wiſe propor- 
tions, it ſecures the advantages of each, while it eſcapes 
the inconveniencies which they are ſeverally calculated to 
produce. It is this union which has cauſed the happineſs 
and ſplendour of Great Britain, and which affords a ſolid 
and permanent baſis for the freedom of its inhabitants: it 
is this aſſemblage which has attracted the admiration of 
the world, and called forth the applaufes of thoſe wha, 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for their talents and powers 
of diſcrimination, | 


Oxs of the firſt men of the preſent age, whoſe name will 
ever ſhine, with almoſt unrivalled luſtre, in the hiſtory of the 
human mind, having been unjuſtly ſuſpected of not affording 
; his 
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his entire approbation to that mixture of forms which conſti. 
tutes the Britiſh Government, ſeized with avidity the oc- 
caſion which the late diſcuſſion of the Quebec Bill in the 
Houſe of Commons moſt opportunely preſented, of declaring 
his political creed on this ſubject ; and he then ſtated it to be 
his decided opinion, that every ſimple form of Government, 
whether Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, or Democracy, was eſſen- 
tially bad; and that there could be no good or complete 
ſyſtem of Government without a proper mixture of all three, 
Such, he obſerved, had always been his ſentiments; and 
whoever thought otherwiſe of him, had been miſtaken; eſ- 
pecially if they thought he was an enemy to Ariſtocracy ; 
the direct contrary was the fact; and there was no man in 
that Houſe who conſidered a proper and well-regulated 
Ariſtocracy, ſuch as formed a part of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 
more eſſential to the formation of a good Government 
than he did; that a certain degree of Ariſtocracy was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary as a poiſe between the prerogative of the 
Crown acting againſt the rights of the People, and the in- 
fluence and liberty of the People acting againſt the mo- 
narchical power; and that therefore a mixture fo conſti- 
tuted that each was a check upon the other, he conceived 
to be the Conſtitution of this country, and the beſt Con- 
ſtitution in the world &. f 


Nox is the teſtimony of the moſt enlightened of the 
Ancients wanting in favour of ſuch a ſyſtem of Go 
vernment, in point of principle, long before it was ever 
reduced into practice. Thus Tacitus regards the 
triple form as highly deſerving of admiration ;. but as he. 


* See Mr. Fox's Speech on the Quebec Bill, 


could 
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could only view it in theory, it appeared to him ra- 

ther to be coveted and admired than likely to be effected; 
and, indeed, as too excellent either to be practicable or 
permanent T. Our long experience has, however, proved 
that his apprehenſions in theſe reſpects were unfounded, 
and thereby his approbation muſt to us appear unqualified 
with any reſtriction. But Cicero bcheld the plan of our 
Conſtitution, which it was not his good fortune ever to 
ſee realized, as the moſt perfect that could be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt; and he beſtows upon it his unqualified applauſe 
in terms remarkably appoſite and deſcriptive f. I might 
alſo adduce other teſtimonies from ancient wiſdom to he 
ſame purport, were it at all neceſſary. 


Bur to return from ſuch ſhort-ſighted mortals as 
Tacitus, Cicero, and Mr. Fox, to the enlightened advo- 
cate for the newly-diſcovered “ Rights of Man”—it ap- 
pears that the objections of this writer, when thoroughly 
underſtood, are not pointed ſo much to the abſtract nature 
of particular forms of Government, as to the exiſtence 


of any Government at all; ſo that whatever form might 
be ſubſtituted, if it were efficacious, and capable of an- 


ſwering the purpoſes for which all Governments are eſta- 
bliſhed, the ſame diſiatisfaction and the ſame cavil would 
enſue : nothing perhaps could produce acquieſcence, or 
carry conviction, but | 


« What makes all doctrines plain and clear, 
« About 4 thouſand pounds a-year. 


Cunctas nationes et urbes, populos, aut priores, aut ſingull regunt q © 
dilecta et his et conſtituta Reipublice forma LAUDAI facilius quan 
evenire ; vel fi evenit havd diuturna eſſe poteit. 

+ Statuo effe optime conſtitutam rempublicam, quæ ex tribus generi- 

Daus illis, regali optimo et populari, modice conkuſa. 
4 | Then 


/ 
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Then, in all probability, any Gevernment capable cf pro- 
teſting the rights of property would be admired, vindt- 
cated, and ſupported : but at preſent all the old, that 1s, 
all the ſubſiſting and long-eſtabliſhed Governments are 
condemned in the lump; and what he chuſes to call & the 
« new repreſentative ſyſtem engraſted on Democracy” is, 
according to his ideas, the only good plan of Government, 
But where upon the whole ſurface of the globe is this plan 
reduced into practice? Where does it now exiſt, except 
in our author's brain? fot, according to him, it © rejects 
e Monarchy both elective and hereditary.” It muſt alſo, 
I preſume, reject Ariſtocracy, to which he aſcribes in ſub- 
ſtance © the ſame. vices and defects” as to Monarchy, 
Therefore, according to Mr. Paine's own principles, even 
the form of Government traced out by the new Conſtitution 
of France, as well as that now exiſting in America, muſt be 
radically bad, as being inconſiſtent with his «new (fangled) 
e repreſentative ſyſtem.” For in the former Monarchy 
is inſeparably interwoven, though, for want of an ariſtocra- 
tical branch, it has been already greatly encroached upon 
and the latter, after a trial for ſeveral years of the pure 
democratical repreſentative ſyſtem, has found it neceſſary 
to adopt both Monarchy and Ariſtocracy : for the Prefident, 
under that denomination, is inveſted with monarchical pre- 
rogatives; and the Senate conſtitutes a Middle Chamber ; 
ſo that American experience contradicts all Mr. Paine's 
notions of Government “. 


Nox 


Are, during the ſhort period ſince the eſtabliſhment of her in- 
dependence, has ſound, that the democratic form was not calculated 
fob 


( 28 ) 


Nox is it probable, that the new Conſtitution of Poland 
will better accord with our author's ſentiments; for that 
crown, from being elective, has thereby been rendered he- 
reditaty, and its prerogatives have been ſtrengthened and 
enlarged: and what is perhaps worſt of all, this change 
has been brought about without any infringement of order 
and public tranquillity. It ſhould ſeem therefore that none 


either of the old or of the new Governments can afford 
any gratification to Mr, Paine's faſtidious palate ! But in 


ſeven years the ſcene is to be entirely changed ; for that 
is the utmoſt period allowed by his prophetic ſpirit, & for 
« the continuance of Monarchy or Ariſtocracy in any of 


e the enlightened countries of Europe,” If America has 


not diſobliged him, I ſuppoſe he means her the ſame fa- 
vour, and that ſhe is only omitted through momentary 
forgetfulneſs ; or poſſibly the monarchical and ariſtocra- 
tical eſtabliſhments may ceaſe to diſguſt at the diſtance of 


3000 miles, At all events, in ſeven years the jubilee of 
our author is to take place in Europe. What a ſcene in 


proſpect for ſo ardent an imagination—what a feaſt for fq 


for the government of three millions of people, though ſpread over fo 
immenſe a territory; and in the year 1787 ſhe new-modelled her Con- 
ſtitution, aſſimilating it, as nearly as circumſtances would allow, to that 


of Great Britain, by adopting the triple form of Government. In reipect 


to the monarchical part, it was to be epected that, like many other new 
States, ſhe would at firſt fill the executive office by election; and the Ge- 
peral under whoſe congu ſucceſs had crowned a long and bloody war, 
was, according to all human experience, the natural object of univerſal 


and peaceful choice, But when no ſuch. ſource of general agreement ſhall 


exiit, and when. various claimants, prompted by ambition, ſhall be ſup- 
ported by claſhing intereſts, the crown of America, ſhould it continue te 
preſerve its unity, will probably begome hereditary, 


luxurious 


6 


tuxurlous a fancy—to riot on the ſpoils of Monarchy and 
Ariſtocracy of ſo many Monarchies and Ariſtocracies ! 
The Church too, both catholic and proteſtant, he doubtleſs 
conſiders, are a part of his prey. How will he fly from 
ſweet to ſweet, till ſenſe ſttall be cloyed with enjoyment, 
and ſatiety ſhall accompatiy repletion. Pity to be obliged 
to wait even ſeven years for a conſummation ſo devoutly 
to be wiſhed ! But the interval will probably be filled up 
with ſcenes both buſy and agreeable, if nothing unplegſing 
take place through the officious interference of public juſtice. 
Certain it is, no delay will be imputable to our author, 
who, to accelerate this millennium, this fifth age of tte 
world, engages himſelf “ to labour as faſt as he can.” 


Bur to do Mr. Paine juſtice, his ſyſtem does not go the 
full length of abſolutely excluding every kind of Govern- 
ment. Modern Philoſophers, however, differ widely as to 
the denomination which belongs to that ſpecies of Go- 
vernment which our author's principles tend to eſta- 
bliſu. Some call it Freedom, and others Anarchy; but I 
incline to think that neither of theſe terms, at leaſt in their 
abſolute and extreme ſenſe, can properly be thus applied: 
tor both, when ſo taken, negative every idea of Govern- 
ment, which cannot exiſt altogether without reſtraint.— 
Some middle term will probably be more appoſite, and 
perhaps none will accord better than the familiar and 
homely appellation of Mol Government. It is not ſur- 
prizing, that when the Supreme Authority appears in this 
ſhape, ſuch a ſtate ſhould be miſtaken for Freedom; for 
this form of Government leaves people free to do all the 
miſchief they pleaſe, and only reſtrains them from doing 
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good. —It ſets the paſſions and the vices of mankind at 
liberty, and controls only their virtues. It deprives the | 
Few, indeed, of thoſe perſonal and indefeaſible rights, to 
protect which is the grand object of the ſocial union. But 
then it beſtows upon the Many, powers and privileges that 
are ſeldom found to exiſt in Society; and fo the balance is 


greatly in favour of Freedom. Such an Adminiſtration is 


alſo extremely vigorous and operative—and it can in a 
very ſhort time produce more conſiderable and laſting ef- 
fects than any other in a much longer period. Thus it 
can aboliſh all ſubſiſting laws without the delay of a formal 
repeal ; and in lieu of a multifarious ſyſtem nicely adjuſted 
to almoſt every caſe that can be the ſubject of legal refe- 
rence, it can inſtitute at once a plain, ſimple, and intelli- 
gible code, by the aid of which juſtice may be adminiſtered 
in a cheap ſummary manner, and without the coſtly tedi- 


_ ouſneſs of expenſive tribunals. This ſpecies of law is 


called the & law of the ſtrongeſt: - and as it approximates 
very nearly to the law which muſt predominate in a ſtate 


of pure nature, it is, I preſume, for that reaſon, much in 


favour with thoſe who are the moſt ſtrenuous for what they 
call & natural rights.” But beſides abrogating the laws, 
the active Adminiſtration I allude to, when in full exer- | 


 Ciſe, can as rapidly demoliſh. all the old powers, eſtabliſh- 


ments, and inſtitutions which were recognized by them— 
it can ſuddenly lay in ruins the former Government, 


and the entire Conſtitution itſelf, whether good or bad. 


The craſh occaſioned by ſuch an overthrow muſt be 


ſublimely dreadful and awfully magnificent to thoſe who 


delight in ſtupendous ſcenes ; and the country, relieved of 
ſuch a load, muſt quick] y experience, in a great variety of 


views, the effect of its deliverance. 
40 Tavs, 


1 
Tus, in a political view, it will be releaſed from the 
burthen of its foreign connections and engagements, and 
Treed from the incumbrance of thoſe treaties by the obliga- 
tion of which it was before fettered. Why ſhould the jus 
gentium be more ſacred than the law of the land? It is true 
the faith of the nation may be broken, its honour tarniſhed, 
its weight and reſpeCtahility diminiſhed, its commerce and 
revenues annihilated, and the bugbear of a public bank- 
ruptcy may ſtalk abroad—but what are ſuch conſiderations 
when put in competition with the eſtabliſhment of unre- 
ſtrained Freedom ? 


In a domeſtic view, all orders will be levelled—all 
diſtinctions effaced—the partial and troubleſome rights of 
property (formerly held ſacred) will be annulled—and 
ſecurity and tranquillity made to depend (as every thing 
undoubtedly ought) upon the ſovereign will of the Mul- 
titude, | 


In a moral view, all thoſe obligations which have been 
hitherto conſidered as ſacred and inviolable, will be can- 


celled. The antiquated virtue long known by the name 


of the Amor Patriæ, together with all ſenſe of duty to the 


State, which has protected the otherwiſe defenceleſs mo- 
ments of birth and infancy, will be extirpated—and a nar- 
row attachment to the natale ſolum will no longer prevail, 
In like manner the more limited impulſes of parental 
affection and filial duty, of conjugal love, fraternal re- 
gard, and friendly attachment, and all the minor ties 
which had before connected man with man, and ren- 


dered them mutually ſubſervient to each other's felicity, | 


all theſe will give way, before a mad and unbridled li- 
centiouſneſs 
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tentiouſneſs—heating the imagination, intoxicating the 
mind, inflaming the paſſions; and corrupting the heart. 
Names, however, may probably be ſubſtituted for things; 


and the abſence of all the generous emotions of nature, 


will perhaps be called philanthropy. 


In a phileſophical view, civilization, which had atrived 
at a high degree of perfection under the genial influence of 


| ſettled government and certain laws, will recede much 


more rapidly than it had advanced. The intereſts of lite= 
rature muſt ſurely ſuffer, and the arts and ſciences be dea 
prived of all foſtering patronage; when the fupreme power 
is in the hands of the illiterate Many, who have neither ac- 


quaintance with nor reſpect for ſuch refinements; and 


before whoſe Gothic ravages, the monuments of fame and 


merit, the depoſitaries of learning and the archives of 
ſcience, will ſpeedily diſappear. The gloom of night will 


then again ſucceed to radiant day; barbariſm will be re- 
produced ; and a new age of romantic chivalry will be 
wanted, as the harbinger and the inſtrument of a more 


perfect civilization. 


Such would be the bleſſed effects of a Government 


founded upon Mr. Paine's principles. But it is plain that 
human nature cannot long ſubſiſt in a ſtate ſo little calcu- 


lated to provide for its wants and neceſſities. Therefore 


the Government of the Mob, deſtructive as it is deſpotic, is 


generally of very fhort duration. The bulk of the people 
ſoon become weary of a condition of ſuch reſtleſsneſs, and 
pant for quiet and tranquillity. They find that their cauſes 


of complaint (whether they were before real or imaginary) 
| Are alarmingly increaſed; their difficulties greatly aug- 


mented 


69 


mented, their reſources in proportion diminiſhed, and 
their enjoyments, their means of ſubſiſtence, nay, even the 
recompence for bodily labour, and handicraft and ſkill, be- 
come, like every thing elſe, precarious and inſecure. At 
length, ſome new combination of power, prompted by ambi- 
tion, and probably ſupported by thoſe who were foremoſt in 
the ſubverſion of order and in the clamour for & rights,“ takes 
advantage of the hartaſſed and enfeebled condition of the 
country ; and, after more or leſs reſiſtance, according to the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of contending cabals, aſſumes to itſelf 
unlimited dominion; to preſerve which, it muſt exert 
the moſt abſolute and deſpotic powers, and rule with a rod 
of iron; while the people, ſuffering from the ravages of 
ſuch a convulſion, are reduced to ſubmit to a new and gall- 
ing yoke, which is better only than an entire abſence of 
eſtabliſhed rule : and, farther than ever from obtaining their 

juſt privileges, they find themſelves deſtitute even of thoſe 
which they had before poſſeſſed ; fo that, with great truth 
it may be ſaid, that & the laſt ſtate of that people is works 


than the firſt.” 


Wr a pleaſing contraſt to ſuch dreadful ſcenes, is to 
be found in the felicitous ſtate of this country, where Liberty, | 
inſtead of being a ſavage and deſtructive monſter, inſpiring 
terror throughout the land, and making itſelf known only 
by its exceſſes, is a real, an univerſal, and a permanent 
blefling—founded i in law—the equal and inviolable birth- 
right of every individual—giving a manlineſs and an energy 
to the national character, and being the ſource as well as 
the ſecurity of our greatneſs, proſperity, and happineſs as a 
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people. Who is there, of the moſt clamorous aſſertors of 
rights, that will point out an inſtance in which the liberty 
of a ſingle individual can be illegally invaded in this 
country? Where is the power that can deprive the Bri- 
tiſh ſubject of the protection of the laws? And ſhall we 
liſten with complacency to thoſe who counſel us to ex- 
change this ſtate of mild and rational freedom and of tran« 
quil happineſs for ſavage ferociouſneſs, inteſtine diſſen- 
tions, and outrageous violence ? Shall we claſp the demon 
of Diſcord to our breaſts, even while the fiend is waving 
the torch of ſedition? No! let us rather ſhew ourſelves 
deſerving of the name and of the privileges of Englithmen ; 
not only by a reſolute defence of our glorious Conſtitution 
itſelf, but by a marked indignation againſt thoſe who dare 


to treat it with inſult, or to © labour” at its overthrow. 


IT is one of our peculiar and moſt eſtimable advantages 
to poſſeſs legal, orderly, and conſtitutional means for 
the correction as well as the prevention of abuſes ; and 
thereby every motive for violence is obviated, and every 
excuſe for diſorder taken away. While we are true to 
ourſelves we are invulnerable. Our grand and conſtant 
object ſhould be to preſerve and enforce the true ſpirit of 
the Conſtitution, and we ſhould reſort to that alone for 
the explanation of our rights: regarding it as our Pole- 
ſtar, not only to direct and regulate in all caſes of dif- 
ficulty and danger, but to be our conſtant and invariable 
guide through every part of our political courſe. We ſhould 
cautiouſly guard and preſerve the conſtitutional independence 
of each diſtinct part of our government, and conſider every 
infringement upon the regular functions (whether delibe- 
rative 
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rative or executive) of either, as a deratigement of the 
balance, and as tending to the deſtruction of the whole 
machine. Above all, we ſhould be both vigilant and honeſt in 
the exerciſe of the important duties of eleQors; and by 
obſerving and enforcing the many ſalutary regulations 
which the Legiſlature has interpoſed to check the too preva- 
lent ſpirit of bribery and corruption, we ſhould do all in our 
power to preſerve the purity and independence of the popu- 
lar part of our Government. And if, in ſpite of all our 
care, evils and abuſes ſhould creep in, we ſhould reſort to 
conſtitutional remedies alone for their correction; and con- 
ſider as our worſt foes all who adviſe the application of 
any means which are not ſo authorized and preſcribed. 
Such means can never fail, while purſued with temper, 
diſcernment, and concord; and in the honeſt and judicious 
uſe thereof, we ſhall have no occaſion for inſurrections or 
revolutions even until the end of time. 


IT may alſo be of uſe to hear in mind, that the beſt of 
all poſſible inſtitutions, operating upon a ſubje& ſo de- 
fective as human nature, muſt ever in point of practice fall 
ſhort of abſolute perfection. Such a conſideration will 
not only preſerve us from viſionary and romantic wiſhes 
for what is really unattainable (than ,which nothing can 
more pervert the proper and uſeful bias of the mind), but 
it will alſo guide to the real ſource of defects, and to the 
moſt natural means as well of preventing as of counter- 
acting them. Nothing can be more obvious, than that the 
beneficial energy of even our own excellent Conſtitution 
will ever be checked, in proportion to the prevalence of diſſi- 
pation and depravity in the manners and in the minds of the 
people. Inſtead, therefore, of imputing blame where none 
is 
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is deſerved, lat us trace evils to their actual cauſe, and there 
apply the remedy. Let every real friend to his Country and 
its Conſtitution do all in his power, by precept and by ex- 
ample, to inculcate and recommend a ſpirit of order, œco- 
nomy, temperance, and induſtry; and the practice of thoſe 
duties which are preſcribed by morality and religion. Let 
him reſiſt as much as he can the increaſe of luxury and 
diſſipation, which enervate the mind, degrade the cha- 
racter, diſqualify for manly and noble exertions, and open 
all the ſources of corruption. —Let him, in ſhort, exert 
himſelf in aid of magiſtracy and the police to check the 
baneful contagion of vice and immorality, remembering 
that an independence of mind, ſo congenial to free- 
dom, is alſo nearly allied to purity and ſimplicity of man- 

ners. While the Throne exhibits ſo excellent a pattern of 
all the virtues which ornament humanity and benefit man- 

kind, how ſhould the influence of the bright and uſeful 
example be communicated from rank to rank, till it per- 

vade the utmoſt receſſes of ſociety Then, indeed, would 

civil liberty be invigorated and adorned by private virtue 
and domeſtic happineſs. | 


I Au not now affecting to ſermonize, or even to 
moralize—T am viewing the matter in a political light 
only.— The moral and religious diſplay of theſe topics is 


the peculiar proyince of the pulpit, But their civil im- 


portance calls for the attention of 'the Rateſman, the phi- 
lanthropiſt, and the citizen. It is poſſible that the de- 
praved manners of a people may not only endanger their 
freedom, but render it a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing and 
liberty, by degenerating intolicentiouſneſs, becomes its own 
certain deſtroyer. But without carrying our apprehenſions 
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ſo far, it is a truth which concerns us moſt nearly, and which 
cannot be too often repeated, that the benefits derived from 
our CONSTITUTION will exiſt in greater or leſs 
perfection, in proportion to the prevalence of a vir- 
tuous principle among ourſelves: thoſe, therefore, who 
wiſh for the continued and compleat eſhoyment of that 
great and invaluable bleſſing will negle& nothing that 
can tend to preſerve it in purity and vigour, to en- 
force its true ſpirit, or to promote the genuine operation 
of its ſalutary influence.— They will venerate it them- 
ſelves, and recommend it by their own example to the 
veneration of others.—They will inculcate in their chil- 
dren an early and habitual acquaintance with its hiſtory, 
its nature, and its excellencies, together with a ſteady and 
rational attachment to its principles. — They will ſupport 
it, at all times, by a firm and reſolute, though a decent and 
orderly adherence ; knowing that irregularity and violence 
would involve a direct violation of its ſpirit: and they 
will, if occaſion ſhould require, be ready with cheerfulneſs 
to riſk their lives in its defence. 


So ſhall the BRITISH ConsTiTUTION, the ſuitable 
and happy portion of thoſe who deſerve to be free, remain 
firm, immeveable, and unimpaired for countleſs revolving 
ages; deriding the utmoſt malice of its foes; and ſecure, 
amidſt all their ſenſeleſs clamour, as the adamantine rock 
laſhed by the foaming ſurge of reſtleſs billows, 


THE END. 
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